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The Fifteenth Ohio Volunteers and its campaigns. War of 1861-5. By 
Alexis Cope, captain, fifteenth Ohio volunteer infantry. (Colum- 
bus, Ohio: The author, 1916. 796 p. $3.00) 

The history of the Fifteenth Ohio Volunteers illustrates many phases 
of the civil war in the western field of operations. The regiment an- 
swered Lincoln's call promptly. It was enrolled April 17-23. Its first 
service was under McClellan in western Virginia, the present West Vir- 
ginia. After their three months' term was ended most of the men en- 
listed in the reorganized regiment. It was then thoroughly trained and 
was ready for service in the Shiloh campaign as a part of Buell's army. 
After Corinth was captured the regiment shared in the inglorious Perry- 
ville campaign, suffered heavily at Stone River, and fought in nearly all 
the battles around Chattanooga. In 1864 it marched with Sherman to 
Atlanta, and afterwards turned northward to defend Tennessee against 
Hood. 

Captain Cope's narrative is based upon unprinted diaries and letters 
of men who served with him as well as upon his own recollections. He 
has also utilized the official reports preserved by the state of Ohio and 
those printed in the rebellion records. One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the book is the extended quotations from diaries and letters of 
soldiers and petty officers. The writers were thus not generals with rep- 
utations to defend or restore. As they wrote under the immediate im- 
pression of the events it is easy through them to reconstitute what may 
be called the physiognomy of the struggle. Some of the best accounts 
refer to the battle of Shiloh, the first hard fighting that the regiment saw. 
One can readily perceive what their first battle meant to these boys from 
central Ohio. 

The story of the regiment shows how unprepared were the troops in 
1861, or, rather, how unprepared the administration was to equip the 
troops. The first uniforms were of such shoddy material that the sol- 
diers were kept busy repairing them with pieces cut from their red 
flannel shirts. Men with a turn for humor arranged the patches in as 
bizarre a fashion as possible. More serious was the lack of guns. The 
first ones were flintlocks converted into percussion-cap muskets. The 
medical, commissary, and quartermaster's departments were poorly or- 
ganized and inadequately furnished. In consequence there was much 
sickness, especially during the first campaign. 

The author also records facts which reveal another side of the civil 
war, showing how frequently the soldiers resorted to pillaging in -the 
enemy's country. Indeed, from the accounts of the soldiers themselves 
one would infer that they saw no impropriety in looting stores as well as 
farmyards. It was good-natured marauding, happily free from outrages 
upon human beings. 
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Captain Cope is not content with recounting the history of the regi- 
ment, he also describes at considerable length the campaigns in which the 
regiment fought. He sometimes emphasizes this side of his treatment so 
much that one loses track of the Fifteenth Ohio. He criticizes the strat- 
egy of the campaigns and the conduct of particular generals, notably of 
McClellan, Buell, and Halleck. His attitude toward Grant is sympa- 
thetic. It is a question whether the author is well advised in undertak- 
ing this more ambitious task. It would seem that in the ideal regimental 
history the regiment, and not the general conduct of the war, should be 
the theme constantly before the reader. 

H. E. Bourne 

History of social legislation in Iowa. By John E. Briggs. [Iowa social 
history series, edited by Benjamin F. Shambaugh.] (Iowa City: 
State historical society of Iowa, 1915. 444 p. $2.00) 

This is a comprehensive survey of the field of "social legislation" in 
the state of Iowa. Part I contains such legislation during the period 
1838-1897. It also includes an introductory chapter devoted to an ex- 
position of the meaning of social legislation. In the second chapter the 
author gives a brief review of social legislation in England and the 
United States as a background for his work. Chapter 3-8 of part i deal 
with early social legislation in Iowa, that of the codes of 1851, 1860, 
1873, and 1897. The last of those chapters in its treatment exemplifies 
the author's classification of social legislation under two heads: that 
affecting particular classes, and that affecting society in general. 

The sixteen years of legislation ending with 1914 is presented in part 
n. The ten chapters consider the enactments touching matters of im- 
provement of the human lot under as many headings: institutions, de- 
pendents, defectives, delinquents, pensioners, laborers, public health, 
public safety, public morals, and domestic relations. 

Notes and references embrace about fifty pages and a full index nearly 
forty. 

While laws directed toward the improvement of life were passed oc- 
casionally prior to 1873, the code of 1897, embodying the legislation be- 
tween 1873 and that date, contains more constructive measures than any 
other period, except since 1897. In that period somewhat notable steps 
in advance, or at least denoting a change, were the substitution of a state 
institution to care for dependent children in place of county institutions, 
provisions safeguarding miners against accident and ill-health, creation 
of a state board of health and the passage of health and drug laws, and 
the prohibition of the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors. It 
is notable that a mulct law, by which prohibition could be avoided by 
localities, was also provided. 



